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LESSONS BY A PRACTICAL DECORA TOR. 




-GROUND LAYING. 

NDER all the varying 
changes of style in 
china decoration, 
ground laying will 
never go out of fash- 
ion. Deep red brown, 
used so much in 
Crown Derby dec- 
orations, in sharp 
contrast with a 
warm, soft flesh tint, 
brilliant rich ma- 
roons, pure strong 
pinks, warm, deep 
yellows , soft or- 
anges, dark browns 
and greens com- 
bined with gold, give 
charming effects that 
never fail to elicit praise from all lovers of china. The 
celebrated Dresden ware, which has been in great 
demand the past year, and in fact is constantly increas- 
ing in favor, has on its best pieces always a band of 
black or yellow or a brighter touch of blue or maroon, 
while the most expensive and exquisitely painted pieces 
of Vienna ware that find their way into our market have 
a maroon background perfect in color. 

Amateurs for a long time were unable to obtain any 
accurate information as to how this beautiful style of 
decoration was done ; so some tried to obtain the same 
effect with two coats of paint. But it was impossible 
to get either the depth of color or richness of tone. When 
the color was laid on with the brush it would be light 
in some places and dark in others, chipping off when 
the paint was too thick, and in all cases lacking the 
high glaze which the grounding oil gives. Now, while 
this process is not a very difficult one, it requires patience 
and practice to produce perfect work. The colors all 
come in powders, and can be obtained from any artists' 
material store ; if the dealer does not have them on hand 
he will gladly order them for you. It is not necessary 
to have a great quantity of each color, unless very large 
articles are to be grounded, and then, of course, more 
will be needed. One quarter ounce vial will suffice for 
a number of small articles. No matter how fine the 
paint may be ground in the factory, there will always be 
some coarsegrains in it which will spoilthe work if allowed 
to remain. In order to remove these, the paint should 
be emptied upon a tile and rubbed down with the palette 
knife until perfectly smooth, water being used freely. 
When thoroughly dry, sift it through a piece of silk 
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lawn or bolting cloth of fine quality into any dish that 
will hold it ; if not to be used immediately, it had better 
be put into the vial again to be kept free from lint. 

The bosses or pads for grounding are made exactly 
like those used for other kinds of tinting. Directions for 



making them were given in a former article. My own 
preference is for a piece of chamois-skin. The boss 
can be used over and over again by putting a table- 
spoonful of oil of tar in the bottom of a jar or cup and 
fitting the boss in the top, making it perfectly air tight. 
Although there are numerous grounding oils for sale, 
I have never found anything that would take the place 
of lithographers' varnish No. 5. I was taught to use 
this varnish by a practical workman, who had worked 
for many years in the Minton factory and was widely 
known in this country. It is sold in a pound can, cost- 
ing sixty cents ; but if a smaller amount could be obtained 
it would be better, for a pound will last for years. 

For a cracker jar, or any article about that size, take 
as much of the varnish as would fill a small teaspoon. 
This oil is very peculiar to manage ; any attempt to rub 
it up with a knife only results in breaking it into little 
pieces that refuse to yield to the boss, and which 
fry out when fired, spoiling the work. For this reason 
the varnish should be prepared the day before using. 
Put it into a saucer and cover with turpentine enough 
to dissolve. When about the consistency of glycerine 
put it on a tile, add three drops of boiled linseed oil, 
olive oil and a fine machine oil. The two last named 
are always easy to obtain. Buy five cents' worth of 
water-color carmine in dry powder; mix a little of this 
with turpentine, and when smooth add to the oil. This 
is very necessary, for when it is applied to the china it is 
so near the color of it that it is very difficult to see 
whether the oil has been put on every part. The carmine 
disappears in the firing. 

Add enough turpentine to the oil to make it the con- 
sistency of ordinary tinting, and apply with a large tint- 
ing brush. Around a handle, where it is difficult to 
use a boss, thin the oil with turpentine, and put on a 
coat that will be the same thickness as the rest of the 
article when bossed. Let the article stand after boss- 
ing till the oil is tacky when touched with the end of 
the finger. Then apply the powder. It is a good plan 
to put a little oil on a piece of china, to try and see how 
it works. 

Take a piece of surgeon's cotton about four inches 
long and rub it well in the powder. Have the paint ready 
on a dish large enough, so that when you hold the 
article over it the paint will not be wasted, and can be 
easily gathered up to use again. Take up plenty of the 
paint on the knife and put it thickly on the article in 
one place ; then gently but firmly push the paint over the 
surface, adding more paint with the cotton as needed. 
Be careful not to bear on hard enough to rub up the 
oil. If the oil is well prepared, it will present a smooth, 
even appearance, Sometimes it does not dry out at 
once ; if it does not within an hour or so it should be 
done over again. In that case it is better to add a little 
more varnish. The varnish should not all be put on 
the tile, but some left in the dish in which it has been 
dissolved, ready for an emergency. If the oil dries in 
ridges when bossing, it must be wiped off and a drop or 
two of oil added. Should it rub off with the cotton 
in applying the paint, it shows 
that too much oil has been used, 
and the varnish must be added. 
This work is more easily marred 
than any other, and the greatest 
care must be observed. In car- 
rying it to the firer it should al- 
ways be packed in cotton. 

If a light coat of any color is 
desired a very thin coat of the oil 
must be used. A design can be 
put on first with India ink and 
covered with stencil. This is made 
by mixing the water-color carmine 
(which is used in tinting with the 
oil, and is not a mineral color) 
with syrup and water until it 
works freely with a brush. Paint 
the design with it not too heavily; 
then dry and proceed to lay on 
the oil and paint as directed above, 
letting it cover the stencil. Dry 
thoroughly, and then put it into 
a dish already filled with clean 
water. In a short time the sten- 
cil will dissolve, and can be rubbed off with a piece of 
surgeon's cotton. Care should be taken not to rub be- 
yond the outlines or to touch the paint. Hancock, in 
his excellent article on the subject, says that it should 
be rubbed off " while under the water," but I do not 



advise this until the student has acquired a very skilful 
touch. Dry the piece and have it fired. 

For all small articles fat oil will answer, and is used 
exactly in the same way as the varnish, excepting that 
it can be mixed at once on the palette. Two or three 
drops of lavender oil are used with the machine oil. 
Machine oil may be used as a general thing, for every 
one who has a sewing machine has an oil can, so that 
it is often more convenient than either linseed or sweet 
oil. The color must always be fired before using gold 
on it. A band could be taken off the edge of a cup or 
plate and a design worked on the white china, but the 
greatest care must be taken, or the paint will be marred. 
Florentine green No. 12 is a bright and yet delicate 
color much used in English factories ; it makes a fine 
ground to work gold upon. 

Orange, yellow ochre, maroon No. 25 (buy the best), 
banding maroon (a charming color), dark blue, Han- 
cock's carmine, carmine rose No. 22, Lacroix deep 
green, deep red brown, German outlining black, silver 
yellow, mixing yellow, turquoise blue 43 (a delicate 
robin's-egg color) and Sevres blue are some of the 
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colors best adapted to this style of work, while for 
Royal Worcester backgrounds all the matt wax colors 
can be used in this way if depth of color is required. 

These directions may seem tiresome and complicated, 
but if carefully followed out they will insure success. 

M. B. Alling. 



COLORS THAT WILL MIX. 



So much nonsense is still written about the difficulties 
of china painting because certain colors ** will not mix" 
that we are constantly receiving inquiries from begin- 
ners, who are anxious, naturally enough, in regard to the 
matter. For the benefit of these and others whom they 
may concern, the following notes are given, as containing, 
practically, the pith of the whole question : Yellows mix 
with all the colors excepting the purples and violet of 
iron ; they are seldom used with blues. Greens are all 
rather crude, and need to be modified. Browns, yellows, 
carmines, grays or black can be used for that purpose. 

Reds and carnations mix freely with all the yellows, 
excepting mixing yellow, with the browns, blacks and 
purples. 

Blues combine with the carmines and purples to pro- 
duce every shade of lilac and violet. A little black is 
sometimes added for very deep tones. Browns are 
very useful. When used on yellow they should have a 
little purple mixed with them. 

Yellow, carmine and green will produce grays of 
different tones. 

The carmines mix with every color excepting mixing 
yellow. 

With the exception of those named all mineral colors 
may be mixed as freely to produce desired effects as if 
they were oils or water colors. Of course only experi- 
ence will teach the right proportions to use of each. 



The result of our tests of the various specimens of 
gold for china painters will be published in the next 
number of The Art Amateur, without fear or favor. 
As yet, we are, ourselves, totally in the dark as to which 
brands will come out ahead in the trial, which, it is per- 
haps hardly necessary for us to say, is made solely in 
the interest of amateur china painters. 
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DESIGN FOR "ROYAL WORCESTER" CHINA PAINTING. BY M. L. MACOMBER. 



(for treatment, see page 25.) 



COLOR SUPPLEMENT TO THE ART AMATEUR. 



CATALOGUE NO. 42 




Copyright. 1890. by Montague Marks. 23 Union Square, X. Y, 

" COMING FROM MARKET," PAINTING in WATER COLORS BY MAXIMILIEXE guyon. 
Color Studies (op which this is one) Given With a Year's Subscription to the Art Amateur.- Price $4.00 
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SKETCHES FROM THE ARTS AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION, LONDON, BY ALAN WRIGHT. 
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VII.— PICTURES (CONCLUDED). 

AST month an attempt was made to 
direct the reader's mind to the chief 
qualities to be looked for in a pic- 
ture, and we confined 
our attention solely to 
paintings such as can 
be hung on a wall or 
otherwise. But there are many other kinds 
of pictures, and some of them much better 
suited to the peculiar character of the art 
collector. 

For example, there are illuminated manu- 
scripts. Sometimes at a comparatively 
moderate price you can obtain what is really 
a kind of pocket gallery of original pictures 
of very high art. I saw a book of Hours 
in a private collection lately which must 
have been painted by Van Eyck himself or 
some one under his immediate influence. 
It was full of the most exquisite little pic- 
tures, in the most harmonious colors, and 
had besides beautiful writing and borders 
made up of heraldic devices and mottoes. 
I have a Flemish manuscript of the end of 
the fifteenth century — that is, of the time 
of the immediate predecessors of Lucas 
van Leyden. It contains, among a number 
of pictures which are more curious than 
pretty, a series of exquisite vignettes, chiefly 
little figures of saints, which are an unend- 
ing source of pleasure. Such a volume is 
easily carried about, and may go with its 
owner anywhere, when he has to leave 
larger pictures behind. I wonder modern 
artists seldom illustrate books in this way. 
Parchment and vellum are very easy to paint 
upon, and good " illuminations" by an emi- 
nent hand would be very valuable. 

One difficulty in the collector's way is how to tell 
whether or no a manuscript is perfect. Many have had 
single leaves cut out. I know of a beautiful little mini- 
ature, in the most glowing gold and colors, which must 
have been cut from a fourteenth century manuscript. 
Sometimes, of course, even an imperfect volume may be 
extremely valuable. I remember a large Bible of thir- 
teenth century work, which had illuminations at the be- 
ginning of every book, but wanted both beginning and 
end ; yet it fetched, I think, £2^0. A very little practice 
will enable you to judge whether a book wants leaves, 
and if so how many ; 
but I do not know of 
any more pleasant pur- 
suit. When anything 
like a collection has 
been formed, the col- 
lector will be agreeably 
surprised to find out 
how valuable it has 
grown, and good cata- 
loguing will still further 
enhance it. I remem- 
ber at an auction a lit- 
tle volume in Latin 
containing the f o u r 
gospels, with very ar- 
chaic illuminated let- 
ters and borders. The 
catalogue described it 
thus : " Manuscript on 
Vellum XV., S. as C." 
A man who knew 
something of the sub- 
ject bought it for ^5, 
the first and only bid. 
He had the tattered 
binding carefully re- 
paired and a soiled leaf 
cleaned, and took it 
with him to several 
museums and libraries, 

but failed to find a similar book anywhere. It was 
pronounced to be German work of the twelfth cen- 
tury, of the greatest rarity; and its owner, who may be 
excused for parting with it, as it had no great beauty, 
was offered and gladly accepted five times what he had 
paid, Here an ignorant cataloguer was in fault. But 



sometimes over-cataloguing may be equally in fault, 
and I have seen a page devoted to a description of a 
manuscript which did not fetch the cost of setting up the 
type. A late collector was very fond of buying imper- 
fect manuscripts and repairing them, paying consider- 
able sums occasionally to have the lost illuminations re- 
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placed by modern imitations. He was somewhat penu- 
rious in his habits, though wealthy, and preferred em- 
ploying the cheapest rather than the best artists to do his 
work. It was very hard to restrain one's laughter some- 
times at his doings. An exhibition was being arranged 
of relics of Queen Elizabeth, and the old gentleman 
came in to the committee room with a portrait of her 
Majesty's grandmother, Elizabeth of York. It was 
painted on vellum, and, according to its owner, had been 
extracted from a book of Hours which had belonged to 
Edward IV. Any of us could see that this invaluable 
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portrait was a poor imitation, by a modern artist of lit- 
tle merit (several of us could have named him), of the 
figure of a saint in a Flemish book, painted at least a 
hundred years before the Queen's birth. Our old friend 
was exceedingly indignant when this was delicately in- 
timated to him. Yet he must have known all about the 



production of the portrait, which, no doubt, he had him- 
self commissioned and paid for. But, like George IV„ 
who in his later years persuaded himself he had fought 
at Waterloo, he had so long acted a kind of mild self- 
deception, never being contradicted by his family, that 
he really believed his precious picture to be genuine. 

When he died he left behind him one of 
the most curious volumes it was ever my 
fortune to see. He bound his heirs under 
heavy penalties to print and circulate the 
catalogue, he had made of his treasures. 
In it pages were devoted to describing a 
Raphael which existed only in his imagina- 
tion, and was represented in reality by a 
very second or third-rate picture, which 
fetched a very moderate price at Christie's 
auction rooms. There were also Van 
Eycks, and in fact all the elements of a 
grand gallery, and the illuminated manu- 
scripts were equally numerous. All or 
nearly all were absolutely worthless, being 
very imperfect and made up with poor 
modern work. Let us beware of the error 
of over-estimating our possessions, and of 
thinking that because a thing belongs to 
us, to us and to nobody else, it is invalua- 
ble. Let us, if we find ourselves in danger 
of doing this, reflect for a moment how dif- 
ferently we should appraise these things if 
they belonged to some one else and he 
wanted us to buy them. 

Original drawings are also very " sus- 
ceptible of collection," if we may coin such 
a phrase ; but the number of forged draw- 
ings attributed to great masters is very 
large. Raphaels are practically unattain- 
able now, and Holbeins and Diirers are al- 
most as scarce ; but a few years ago an 
exhibition formed at the Burlington Club of 
old Dutch drawings brought some beauti- , 
ful works in private collections to light. 
The collector of drawings would do well to acquaint 
himself with the marks of other collectors. A drawing 
may be traced through many hands back to the time 
of the artist who made it ; and such " pedigree" sketches 
are of course the most valuable. In England we have 
had Sir Thomas Lawrence, the president of the Royal 
Academy in the time of George IV., and Dr. Wellesley. 
Drawings that belonged to them are always so cata- 
logued, as the circumstance enhances their value and 
guarantees their genuineness. Studies for a great pic- 
ture, when they can be identified, are also valued at a 
high rate. All really 
great artists made such 
studies; and nothing 
can be more interesting 
than to trace the prog- 
ress of an idea from 
the" thumb nail" stage 
until it develops into a 
grand work everywhere 
famous. This is now 
possible to almost any 
one. By means of pho- 
tography a number of 
widely separated draw- 
ings may be brought 
together, as it were, and 
arranged so as to 
chronicle for us the 
history of the artist's 
mind as his conception 
gradually grew and 
took shape. At the 
time when our National 
Gallery bought the 
Blenheim Raphael it 
occurred appropriately 
to the Authorities of 
the Print Room, at the 
British Museum — for 
in England we keep 
our prints and draw- 
ings as far as possible apart from our pictures, for 
some reason which has never transpired — to exhibit a 
series of studies by the hand of the great master, and es- 
pecially such as seemed to have been made for this Au- 
sidei Madonna. When a link in the chain was wanting 
its place was filled with the photograph of a drawing in 
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some other collection, and the result was one of the 
most instructive exhibitions ever held. Yet I observed 
that very few of our young artists went to see it. No 
doubt it was too full of silent reproof to please them. 
The greatest painter that ever lived had to undergo some- 
thing like drudgery before he could pro- 
duce one of his masterpieces ; yet they 
expect to excel without any drudgery 
at all and to paint great pictures with- 
out preliminary sketches. The thing is 
manifestly absurd. In an admirable 
article in The Art Journal in March, 
1890, Lady C. Campbell, an accom- 
plished critic, points this moral very 
forcibly. Speaking of Sir F. Leighton, 
she says : " A picture by him is but 
the last stage, the outward and visible 
signs given to the world of a long and 
laborious artistic process, a building 
up bit by bit of the whole composition 
in every detail." We cannot all have 
pictures by Sir Frederic Leighton, any 
more than by Raphael, but preliminary 
studies in these days of fac-simile re- 
production are within our reach, and 
some of us may even attain to the orig- 
inal drawings. A collection of the 
studies of which, as Lady Colin says, 
the picture is the last stage, cannot but 
be of the highest interest and value. 

When Sir Edwin Landseer died his 
sketches were sold at Christie's, to- 
gether with his unfinished pictures. Of 
these last few brought high prices ; 
they were the production of his de- 
cline, and were in some cases left un- 
finished because the artist's inspiration 
failed him, or else because he saw be- 
fore it was too late that the subject or 
his treatment of it was unsuitable. It 
was different with the studies and 
sketches, some of which, of course, 
were but rapid " impressions," taken 
from nature, but others highly finished 
drawings in crayon and experiments in 
the art at which he so greatly excelled, 
of representing texture and surface. 
Two of these crayon drawings, studies 
for "The Hunted Stag," fetched re- 
spectively ,£325 1 os. and ^346 10s. A 
sketch for " The Random Shot" went 
for £241 1 or. 

But of all modern artists perhaps the 
most charming in this line was Turner. 
His little studies in color of clouds 
and waves are gems in themselves, but 
his eye was so thoroughly artistic that 
there is composition and harmony in 
almost every one of them. A great 
number are in the National Gallery, 
but a still greafer number are in what 
may be called "circulation" — that is 
they are in the portfolios of private 
collectors, and at intervals they come 
into the market. I need hardly say 
they are eagerly bought up. In fact, 
no pursuit of the kind has greater fas- 
cinations. An exhibition of drawings 
at the Burlington Club was mentioned 
just now. In 1889 the same club held 
an exhibition of miniatures. Collect- 
ors can hardly choose anything more 
charming in their way than are these 
little portraits. They are often interest- 
ing historically, as well as from the 
purely artistic point of view. It would 
be impossible even to approximate to 
the money value of those exhibited on 
that occasion in Savile Row. The club 
insured them for an enormous sum, 
and detectives were constantly watch- 
ing them. A great many were framed 
in massive gold studded with precious 
stones. Some were by the • greater 
masters, others by masters great in miniature only, as 
Hilliard, Oliver or Cosway. Others, again, poor, perhaps, 
as works of art, were valuable as representing some great 
man or some lady of unusual beauty. Contemporary por- 
traits of Elizabethan heroes and heroines, and a few even 



older likenesses, with a strong resemblance to the pictures 
in an illuminated manuscript, were among them to remind 
us that the art grew out of missal painting. The early 
miniatures were on vellum, and if we trace back the 
artistic pedigree of such a painter as Hilliard, who 
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flourished when illuminated manuscripts had but just 
gone out of fashion, we land ourselves alongside of Saint 
Dunstan, whose portrait on vellum by his own hand is in 
a book in the British Museum. W. J. Loftie. 

London, November, 1890. 



V. — FLAT CHASING. 

With a tool like one of those marked 42, 50, 88 and 
98 (and illustrated with the others quoted in this chapter 
on page 58 of The Art Amateur for] 
August last), holding it in the same 
manner as directed for the tracer, ex- 
cept that it must be held more perpen- 
dicularly, punch the background of the 
design all over until the pattern only 
remains with a plain surface. To do 
this neatly will require more practice 
than might at first be supposed. The 
force of the blow from the hammer 
must always be of the same strength, 
or the ground will be sunk more deep- 
ly in one part than another ; besides 
which an unequal prominence will be 
given to the figure of the tool mark, a 
defect that will stamp the work as ama- 
teurish at once. The tool marks of 
tools 42, 50 and 98 should be quite 
close together ; those of 88 and similar 
ones slightly separated. Occasionally 
the pattern may be tooled over in parts 
with tools 61 to 72, but to do this prop- 
erly will give the amateur of little ex- 
perience a great deal of trouble, and it 
should scarcely be attempted until 
some considerable progress has been 
made in the management of the tools 
generally. Flat or surface chasing is 
the designation of this kind of work, 
and much that is beautiful and really 
artistic can be done in this manner, 
and of course all objects, such as trays, 
table tops, etc., in which it is absolute- 
ly necessary to retain a flat and smooth 
surface, must be thus treated. Most 
of the Indian work so much admired 
is executed in flat chasing, and fre- 
quently depends on the design alone, 
entirely apart from the workmanship, 
for its beautiful appearance. In many 
cases an apt amateur would readily 
equal the mechanical skill displayed in 
the vases, trays and similar articles im- 
ported from India, but would most 
probably fail in the selection of a de- 
sign ; for the rough execution, which 
seems to be in keeping with the style 
of ornament used in such work, ap- 
plied to the more European types be- 
trays itself, even to a tyro ; and as soon 
as poor workmanship is manifest beau- 
ty of design becomes less apparent. 
The rough, badly proportioned little 
figures so common in Indian designs 
do not so readily strike one as such 
when executed in the way here spoken 
of ; but let some correctly drawn Euro- 
pean figures be treated in the same 
way, and their loss in beauty is patent 
to everybody. 

To obtain good effects in flat chasing 
the matted and plain portions should 
be about equally balanced. It will, 
however, be rather better to err on the 
side of too little matting than on that 
of too much ; for when the matting is 
overdone the design always appears 
attenuated and amateurish. Pattern 
punches may be used in this particular 
branch of repousse work with much 
effect, if not employed so lavishly as 
to give the idea that the whole of the 
pattern has been produced by such 
means. For this purpose tools 86, 87, 
88, 97, 103, 105. 108, 109, in, 112, 115, 
and 1 26 are very suitable. The design 
given here is of a style peculiarly 
adapted to this method of decoration. 
At this point those who feel that 
they have no particular talent for adding a proper re- 
lief to their ornamentation may stop, and yet be in a 
position to occupy usefully their spare hours with an 
agreeable and at the same time artistic employment. It 
will be taken for granted, however, that the reader desires 
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to attain a nigner degree of skill than is required for the 
above process and wishes to give relief to a pattern he 
has already traced. This, of course, must be of a proper 
kind, so that it may be brought into relief not only by 
its outline, but also by its lights and shadows. To pro- 
ceed, then : The brass, having had the outline of the 
pattern correctly traced upon it, must be removed from 
the cement block ; to effect this it is sufficient, usually, 
to drive a broad, flat chisel between the metal and the 
cement until they are forced apart ; or should the 
cement prove too tenacious, to heat the metal by means 
of the blow lamp, removing it while hot with a pair of 
pliers. Now flatten the cement on the block, as pre- 
viously directed, and while it is cooling clean off all 
the cement adhering to the metal with a rag soaked in 
turpentine, slightly warming the plate again and again 
if the cement is very refractory, of course keeping the 
rag out of the way while using the lamp. During the 
tracing process it will occasionally happen that the 
worker is unable to finish the design at one sitting, and 
on returning to the work it may be found that the edges, 
through the expansion caused by the tracing, have 
turned up and become cockled, in which case, although 
the tracing can be completed while the metal is in this 
state, it must be set right by gently flattening it with 
a mallet upon a smooth wooden block before the raising 
is commenced. (To avoid this inconvenience, when the 
work has to be left for a time, turn the brass face 
downward upon the table, laying a piece of paper be- 
neath it, and place a weight on the block.) When the 
metal and the cement block are quite flat, warm both 
slightly, and put the former, with its outlined side 
underneath, on the cement, pressing it all over until 
every part is attached in the same manner as when it 
was being prepared for tracing. If the work is large, 
start at once, without waiting for the cooling of the 
cement, to raise those portions that are to stand up in 
relief, by hammering them into the cement by means of 
the largest raising tools that can be conveniently used ; 
commencing at the points to be in greatest relief, and 
working outward toward the edges, holding each tooL 
much in *he same manner as when tracing, but more 
perpendicularly, and slipping it slowly along by means 
of the second finger without lifting the tool off the metal. 
The sinking (which is of course really the raising when 
finished) should not be attempted all at once, but by 
stages, giving a slight depth all over the pattern first, 
and then going over it again and still further deepening 
it where required, until the whole looks like a mould of 
the work it is desired to produce. In raising, as in all 
the rest of the work, proceed slowly, endeavoring to 
foresee the effect the hollows will produce when seen 
as raised lumps on the front side, so that no very egre- 
gious mistakes may be made which would be difficult 
afterward to correct. To produce mere lumps would 
be easy enough, but certainly not repousse* work ; for 
the objects raised must in every case have the true shape 
and form of those they imitate, rendered somewhat con- 
ventionally in bas-relief. However, to sink a given 
space, even a simple hollow, smoothly and entirely with- 
out bruises will require not a little practice; so that 
for some time all complicated modellings should be 
avoided and only simple forms attempted, such as a 
cherry or a plum, with its leaves. For those who can, 
it is a good plan to mould the most difficult portions in 
wax and then to copy the modelling, bearing in mind 
that the highest points in the model should be those 
that are to be sunk deepest on the side now being 
worked, and that those of less relief should be propor- 
tionately less in depth. As the work has once more to 
be turned over and again worked on its front side, it is 
not necessary to add every detail at this stage ; all that 
need be aimed at is a generally correct shaping in mass. 
Still, it should be noted that an inexperienced hand can 
do very little on the front side to raise any parts that 
have been allowed to remain below their proper level ; 
so that the work should be carefully examined in detail, 
in order that such portions may be put in before the 
plate is removed from the block previous to turning it 
over, or it will have to be attached again. It is hardly 
possible to point out particular tools in general hints like 
these, but on reaching the detailed instructions for the 
designs which it is our intention to give, the specific 
tool for each purpose will be indicated. However, for 
raising large, smooth surfaces, as a plum, for instance, 
the brass tool No. 7 is the best, and for smaller surfaces, 
according as they are to be flat or bombe, Nos. 4, 35, 
27» 37, 3, 3 r » 34 are most likely to be useful. Two 



details of working it will be as well to mention here, 
though should they occur in the designs to follow 
hereafter they will be again touched upon. The one 
is that when very large portions — as large, say, as three 
inches across either way — have to be raised, it is best, 
after the outlining has been done and before attaching 
the metal to the block, to lay it face downward on the 
sand-bag, and then to beat it with the mallet roughly 
into shape, afterward fixing it to the block and complet- 
ing the process, as before explained. The second is that 
when leaves or other similar objects rise suddenly from 
the background, a strong line must be traced, after the 
raising has been effected, just inside the raised line 
caused by the front outlining. This should be done 
with a thick or blunt tool, such as 14, 15, or 17, and then 
softened into the general body of the relief with tool 
No. 37. The centre veins of leaves may frequently be 
done in this way,- but when so done they must not be 
worked on the front. To obtain good effects in re- 
pousse", it is not at all necessary, as is sometimes sup- 
posed, to resort to high relief. It is more difficult to 
model correctly and to maintain the due proportion be- 
tween the several parts in low than in high relief. 
Sometimes on removing the metal from the block when 
the raising has been completed the amount of relief 
appears much less than it was thought to be when seen 
from the back; but this, unless the design demands 
high relief, need not cause disappointment, provided 
only all is in due proportion; for by the finishing yet 
to be described the height may be much enhanced and 
all the desired effect secured. 

W. E. J. Gawthorp. 
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HINTS FOR EMBROIDERY. 
IV. — GOLD AND SILVER. 

Embroidery, in gold and silver only, is now ex- 
tensively used, and finished works of exquisite design 
are shown in some of. the leading stores. These are 
mostly executed on very pale grounds, either cream 




Fig. 1. 



color or artistic shades of pink, blue, green or lavender. 
The material must be rich art satin or silk. Sometimes 
a handsome brocade is brought into requisition, the 




Fig. 2. 



design being emphasized in gold, parts of it merely out- 
lined and the rest put in solidly, according to the re- 
quirements of the pattern and the taste of the worker. 




Fig. 3. 

These decorative embroideries are applied to many 
purposes. When used for portieres or curtains they 



are very handsome, but to work in this style for such 
large pieces would be a considerable undertaking. It 
is also employed largely for lambrequins, easel scarfs, 
piano scarfs, draperies over hanging pictures, screens, 
small table covers, lamp mats, and also for sofa pillows, 
when these latter are meant more for ornament than 
use. Gold embroidery should always be executed in a 
frame; it is almost impossible to avoid puckering the 
material, even with the simplest design, if the work is 
held in the hand. Almost all gold work is laid on the 
surface ; indeed, the Japanese and Chinese gold threads, 
so largely used, are not adapted for drawing through 
the material. Moreover, it would not be advisable to 
add to the cost by wasting the gold on the wrong side ; 
it is therefore fastened down on the front by various 
methods hereafter described. A word about the man- 
ner of stretching the material in a frame may be ac- 
ceptable to some readers, since to start one's work 
properly is a very important factor toward ultimate suc- 
cess. For large pieces it is advisable to have a frame 
provided with its own stand. This is especially con- 
venient, because it can be carried from place to place 
wherever a good light is to be found. As in painting 
so for embroidering, the best light is that which comes 
from left to right. The frame should always be fur- 
nished with a band of webbing tacked evenly along its 
edges on two opposite sides. To these bands the ma- 
terial is strongly and closely sewn. When this is done 
the frame is fitted together, and the two remaining sides 
are secured by means of string passed through the ma- 
terial at regular intervals, and over the bars of the 
frame. If not tight enough when all is completed, 
strain the fabric to be worked still more by moving 
farther apart the pegs that fasten the four bars together. 
Should the work be too long for the frame to contain it 
when stretched in its entirety, part of the material can 
be rolled around one of the bars to which the webbing 
is attached, after it has been sewn to it. But wadding 
must be placed between the bar and the satin to avoid 
marking and creasing the fabric. To move the work 
along release the sides secured by string, and roll the 
finished work on the opposite bar, taking similar pre- 
cautions to avoid any marks or creases. It may be 
noted that for small pieces, such as a cushion, for in- 
stance, a hand frame, which can be rested against the 
back of a chair, will answer every purpose. The design 
can be traced on the material either before or after 
framing. One of the best and cleanest methods of 
transferring designs on light colored .materials is by 
means of red transfer paper. But great care must be 
taken not to press the hand on any part covered by the 
red paper, except within the lines of a solid form, other- 
wise a red smear may be the result. All embroidery 
should be kept immaculately fresh and clean while it 
is being worked. To this end a piece of soft linen 
should be kept over every part, except just around the 
portion of the work in progress. We will next consider 
a few of the stitches mostly in use for flat gold work, 
and, be it remembered, they can all be introduced into 
one piece of work provided the design is fitted for such 
variety. I noticed such an one lately intended for a lam- 
brequin. Its decoration consisted of fish of several 
kinds beautifully drawn in outline, and treated after the 
inimitable Japanese style of decoration. The Japanese 
conventional water lines and some of the fish were of 
gold, intermixed with silver, which gave a beautiful 
sheen. The fish were all worked in different styles, the 
gold threads being held down with gay colored silks of 
many different hues, which, reflecting on the gold, im- 
parted an iridescent glow indescribably charming. 

Perhaps the simplest stitch for close filling is the 
brick stitch shown in Fig. 1. It is worked by laying 
the gold thread in double lines and holding them down 
with silk sewn firmly over them at a direct right angle, 
the stitches being about half an inch apart. Care must 
be taken in every alternate row to place the stitches 
midway between those in the last row ; this gives the 
brick-like appearance from whencethe method derives its 
name. In order to keep the drawing of the forms per- 
fect the outlines should first be carefully followed in 
every case with a double row of thread or a gold cord 
held down with much closer stitches, especially where 
there are any curves, then the filling is put in after- 
ward. To obtain a shaded effect, instead of placing 
the fastening stitches at equal and alternate distances, 
keep them far apart for the lighter portions and for the 
darker bring them gradually closer in each row until the 
gold is almost hidden by them, when the effects of 
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